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thirty communions render united service. Articl 


The Comic Books 


The much-discussed comic books are considered in four 
articles as part of a symposium on “Mass Media of Com- 
munication—Value Patterns and Effects,” that appeared 
in Religious Education, Oberlin, Ohio, November-Decem- 
ber, 1954. 

In a thorough article, Fredric Wertham, a physician, 
considers “the Value Patterns and Effects of Comic 
Books.” Dr. Wertham is author of a book, Seduction of 
the Innocent, that is a broad indictment of the comic book. 
He professes to have studied “comic books systemati- 
cally.” This was hard work. “Comic books are badly 
printed, hard to read, on cheap paper.” Dr. Werthain 
quotes with approval the words of Kingsley Martin of the 
New Statesman, London, that American comic books 
“amount to the most extraordinary experiment in chil- 
dren’s education that the world has ever known.” They 
are stated by Dr. Wertham to be “an entirely new 
phenomenon.” 

Their circulation is enormous, at times recently amount- 
ing to 90,000,000 copies a month. Also, there has never 
before been generally available a children’s literature in 
which “the ingredients spelled out, pictured and glorified, 
are violence, cruelty, sadism, crime, beating, promiscuity, 
sexual perversion, race hatred, contempt for human 
beings.” 

There was a day, writes Dr. Wertham, when “smut 
and trash” in children’s literature were frowned upon. 
Now the type of publication named the comic book has 
defenders, and the industry has, according to Dr. 
Wertham, “found educators, psychiatrists and child ex- 
perts who are willing to defend crime comic books with 
an array of high-sounding arguments.” (In the issue of 
the Literary Supplement, The Times, London, September 
17, 1954, quoted in this Service, December 11, 1954, an 
anonymous writer alleged that the comics generally “ex- 
press general American tendencies”; that they are “no 
great evil” ; that those in newspapers are usually innocuous, 
but that those in books “contain material of nauseating 
fancy.”) 

Dr. Wertham concludes that comic books contribute 
to “reading disorders” of children and destroy “the ap- 
preciation of good literature.” He also alleges that “the 
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idea that good comic books are a substitute for and will 
crowd out harmful comics has not worked out... .” He 
has no good words for the Bible in comics. “To the ex- 
tent that the Bible is great literature, the comic book 
format in all its ugliness destroys it.” 

Dr. Wertham regards the latest move of a group of 
publishers of comic books—appointment of a “Czar” and 
announcement of a code—as a “grand scale maneuver.” 
“This is not a step toward any real change; it is an at- 
tempt to save what can be saved.” 

Many educators wish to “do something about comic 
books.” Condemnation is not enough, thinks Dr. Wer- 
tham, who pleads for a “law forbidding the display and 
sale of the comic book smut and trash to minors, to chil- 
dren under 15.” (He states that there are others who 
want “more proof” that crime comic books actually con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency. ) 

Senate hearings on comic books, as part of the study 
of juvenile delinquency, by Senator Hendrickson’s sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary were sum- 
marized by Gerard S. Sloyan, the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Canada has a federal statute on the books, writes FE. D. 
Fulton, a member of the Canadian Parliament, from Brit- 
ish Columbia. The law went into effect January 1, 1955. 
“The operative words of the Section are as follows: 
‘Everyone commits an offence who . . . makes, prints, pub- 
lishes, or distributes, sells or has in his possession for the 
purpose of publication, distribution or circulation, a crime 
comic.’ A crime comic is defined as ‘a magazine, periodical 
or book that exclusively or substantially comprises matter 
depicting pictorially : 

“‘4) The commission of crimes, real or fictitious, or 

“‘bh) Events connected with the commission of crimes, 

real or fictitious whether occurring before or after 
the commission of the crime.’ 

“The definition has been slightly modified to cover the 
case of the ‘horror comic’ or story of fantasy where all 
the characters are fantastic creatures who could have no 
real existence on earth but are forms of superman, etc., 
but whose crimes as illustrated are even more ghastly and 
even more fascinating to children than the original form 
which was confined to the illustration of crimes committed 
by ordinary human beings.” 

Mr. Fulton does not suggest that “enactment of this 
legislation is the whole answer.” The extent of public 
interest in observance and enforcement will be decisive. 
The member of Parliament concluded: 

“The great majority . . . of the comic books circulat- 
ing in Canada are imported from the United States. It 
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was my privilege earlier this year to appear before a 
special committee of your Senate which was investigat- 
ing the problem of the comic book industry and its rela- 
tion to juvenile delinquency. I should like to repeat here 
what I suggested to them: that while we do not for a 
moment take the position that our solution is perfect or 
the only answer, we do think it affords a workable solu- 
tion and it would be of the greatest assistance to us in 
Canada if some similar vigorous measures could be taken 
in the United States to choke this threat at its source.” 

“Materialism” is the “most insidious poison” in the 
comic books, writes Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., literary 
editor of America, New York. He concludes: 

“The remedy ? The home and the church and the school, 
of course. But, in its place and role, the introduction of 
the child, at as early an age as possible, to imaginative 
literature that has at least the suggestion of a spiritual 
content. This is the task for home-builders and educators. 
It is not too hard a task, and the richness of its rewards 
will make it a joy and a glory.” 


Ethical Standards in the Professions 


A symposium containing 12 articles on ethical stand- 
ards of practice within specific professional groups ap- 
pears in The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, January, 1955, under the title, 
“Ethical Standards and Professional Conduct” (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; $2.00 a copy). There are comprehensive 
articles on eleven professions, whose codes of ethics are 
discussed and quoted. 

“The typical client who buys professional services is 
not in a position to judge their quality for himself,” 
John L. Carey observes in an article on public accounting. 
“He must rely on the reputation of the individual profes- 
sional practitioner and the standards of conduct main- 
tained by the profession as a whole. Caveat emptor does 
not apply.”” The ethics of public accounting has thus two 
aspects: “(1) a code of professional conduct, and (2) 
development of generally accepted accounting principles 
and auditing standards.” 

“Tn a rapidly growing profession new problems of pro- 
fessional conduct constantly occur. To devise a code of 
ethics good for all time is neither practical nor desirable. 
. . . Suggestions for improvement in the standards of 
professional conduct are continually under study.” 

The American Institute of Architects revised its stand- 
ards of professional practice in 1954. They have been 
revised a number of times since the first circular of ad- 
vice with respect to professional practice and canons of 
ethics were adopted in 1909. “The Institute enforces these 
standards of professional practice through a judiciary pro- 
cedure,” set up by the Institute. Also, since the states 
have the power to license architects, “violation of the ac- 
cepted ethical standards of the profession may be con- 
sidered as at least contributory to the proof of misconduct. 
Thus, to a certain extent, the force of law encourages the 
observance of ethical standards” in this profession. 

“The rash controversy that has broken out recently, 
both within the medical profession and outside of it, over 
fundamental problems of medical practice—prepayment 
insurance plans, advertising, the hiring of physicians by 
institutions, and fee-splitting—would seem to indicate that 
something fairly serious is happening” in the medical pro- 
fession, it is written by William T. Fitts, Jr., a physician, 
of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
wife, Barbara Fitts, editor of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Bulletin. “The present controversy con- 


trasts strongly with the complacent picture of 1922... 
[when The Annals contained a symposium on profes- 
sional ethics]. These authors see fit to quote R. M. Mac- 
lver who in 1922 observed that the medical profession 
had “incurred to many minds a serious liability, in spite 
of the devotion of its service to actual patients, by its 
failure for so long to apply the preventive side of 
medicine.” 

Important events of the past 30 years have disturbed 
the relation “of physician to patient, and of physician to 
physician,” and have “brought about vigorous attempts 
to revise the written code of medical ethics established 
by the American Medical Association, and to enforce the 
code more effectively throughout the country.” 

The principles of legal ethics “originated in the Inns 
of Court in London, where the barristers—the legal an- 
cestors of the modern lawyer—established themselves dur- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,” writes Henry S. 
Drinker who has practiced law in Pennsylvania since 
1904, and is author of a book, Legal Ethics (1953). These 
traditions were not received hospitably by colonial Amer- 
icans. “Professions, and particularly bar associations, 
were deemed undemocratic and un-American. This mani- 
fested itself everywhere in a lowering of the required 
qualifications of character, education, and training.” In 
the early years of the history of the United States, “in a 
number of states statutes and even constitutional provi- 
sions were passed upholding the inherent and ‘natural’ 
right of every voter of good moral character to practice 
law. . . . There was also widespread objection to the or- 
ganized bar. . . . In the period immediately after the 
Civil War the bar reached its lowest ebb.” 

“The oldest bar association in the United States is ap- 
parently that in Philadelphia, which was established in 
1802.” The American Bar Association, established in 
1878, adopted canons of ethics in 1908. These canons 
have been revised and have also been construed “by the 
Association’s Committee on Professional Ethics in a very 
considerable body of published decisions.” The canons 
and the decisions of the Committee “are generally recog- 
nized by the courts as setting forth the view and attitude 
of the bar on the problems covered and as embodying 
sound standards of professional conduct, which the courts 
will enforce by censure, suspension or disbarment of 
members of the bar who are found to have violated them.” 

Engineers are represented by more than 100 national 
associations, many of which have officially adopted canons 
of ethics formulated by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, organized in 1932. The major 
principles were codified in 1947. The work of the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, of which Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke was one of the early leaders, is described in an 
article by H. A. Wagner. 

Three articles on the clergy are in this symposium. 

The members of the American rabbinate have adopted 
“a series of codes which attempt to standardize procedures 
and enforce sound ethical practices in various phases of a 
rabbi’s work,” writes Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser. Two of 
the codes, which are relatively brief, are quoted in full. 

The Roman Catholic priest’s “code of conduct is quite 
definite and detailed,” writes Paul Hanley Furfey, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. “Basically his obligations are defined by canon law, 
that is, by the legislation of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
The conduct of the priest is thus subject to many regula- 
tions. “The obligations of the priesthood and of the re- 
ligious state are sacrifices freely and deliberately chosen 
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out of love of God and neighbor. Duties undertaken for 
love can never become irksome.” 

Systematic professional codes are conspicuous for their 
absence among Protestant ministers, writes Nolan B. 
Harmon, book editor of the Methodist Church and author 
of a book Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette (1928). He 
quotes William H. Leach as generalizing to the effect that 
the Protestant minister “has no carefully worked-out 
schedule of professional work nor of ministerial ethics. 
. . . There is no profession in which his relations to his 
fellow men and co-workers is so loosely defined.” 

Dr. Harmon believes: “The chief reason for the absence 
of any professional ministerial codes governing conduct is 
that the ministry itself is assumed to follow, by the very 
nature of its calling, the highest principles of religion 
and ethics.” Four codes for ministers, adopted by groups 
within four denominations, are analyzed. 

There are two thorough articles on the development of 
ethical standards of practice among employes of govern- 
ments. Howard R. Bowen, of Williams College, con- 
tributes an article: “Business Management: A Profes- 
sion?” Starting with Louis D. Brandeis’ words on trends 
toward professional standards in business, in 1914, Dr. 
Bowen considers with perspective two questions : “Is busi- 
ness management in fact becoming a_ profession?” 
“Should business management take on the attributes of 
a profession ?” 

“To define ‘profession’ is to invite controversy,” writes 
Morris L. Cogan, of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, in an article reviewing many definitions. 

_The symposium closes with a paper, “The Social Sig- 
nificance of Professional Ethics,” by R. M. Maclver, This 
is “reprinted with changes” made by the author, from 
The Annals of May, 1922. Professor Maclver concludes 
concerning professional codes: 

“As they grow they witness to the differentiation of 
community. Their growth is part of the movement by 
which the fulfillment of function is substituted as a social 
force for the tradition of birth or race, by which the 
activity of service supersedes the passivity of station. 

“For all their present imperfections these codes breathe 
the inspiration of service instead of the inspiration of 
mere myth or memory. As traditional and authoritative 
ethics weaken in the social process, the ethics formulated 
in the light of function bring to the general standard of 
the community a continuous and creative reinforcement.” 

This volume was edited by Benson Y. Landis of the 
staff of the Central Department of Research and Survey, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Civil Liberties on a Rocky Road 


“Fresh Start on a Rocky Road” is the theme used by 
Patrick Murphy Malin in a commentary on the latest an- 
nual report of the American Civil Liberties Union, New 
York. “In the months since the middle of 1953, civil 
liberties first were pushed downhill, and then rallied to 
make a fresh start in climbing a rocky road. The years 
ahead are likely to require many such fresh starts, but 
we should now—taking heart from some recent successes 
—concentrate on climbing as far as we can before the 
next reversal.” 

“There can be no dispute about which recent success 
is the biggest.” It was the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to the effect that segregation in the 
public schools is unconstitutional. “This historic decision 
is already proving to be far more than a legal capstone; 
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it is an incalculably valuable psychological release of 
additional energy, channeled through all sorts of official 
and unofficial experiments toward ending anti-Negro dis- 
crimination—in employment and housing and other areas, 
as well as education.” we 

The second important event in civil liberties, in Mr. 
Malin’s opinion, was the courageous action of a number 
of Senators leading up to the censure of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 

Third, there was evidence of a less tangible nature, to 
the effect that there was much positive activity on the 
part of “those who believe in variety and freedom 
throughout our institutions of formal education, against 
the assorted orthodoxies which seek to dictate educational 
content and method and personnel. . . .” 

“On the other hand it is not necessary to be a con- 
firmed pessimist in order to remain basically anxious. 

“This is a year which has strikingly revealed the shape 
of many difficult things to come in intergroup relations, 
before we can bring about the end of organized dis- 
crimination. Look at the Trumbull Park public housing 
project in Chicago, where a host of policemen have been 
needed day and night for eighteen months to protect from 
violence the few Negro families who have bravely moved 
there and stayed there. It is going to take more than 
policing—more than any legislation, federal or state or 
municipal—really to solve such a problem. There is no 
complete substitute for people of every race or creed or 
national origin learning to treat one another on the basis 
of individual quality. And this is especially difficult in 
the many cities and towns where there is not only a rapid 
growth, but a large inflow of set-in-their-way adults of 
various social groups. ; 

“Those same cities and towns—big and diverse, new 
and changing, like the country as a whole—have also this 
year become more agitated than ever before about juvenile 
delinquency and related problems, whose solution is often 
sought in ways which threaten civil liberties. Our natural 
shock and outrage at teen-age-gang vandalism and mur- 
der too frequently trap us into urging the police and the 
courts toward wholesale arrests and indiscriminate tough- 
ness, or into sanctioning the censorship of books and mo- 
tion pictures and television programs. Those of us who 
believe in civil liberties as well as civic decency have our 
work cut out for us. We shall need to take every oppor- 
tunity to join in preventive and constructive measures 
which will reduce juvenile delinquency without damaging 
due process and free speech. But we shall also on many 
occasions have to oppose even our best fellow-citizens, 
when their preoccupation with the risk of juvenile crime 
makes them forget that life is always a choice of risks, 
and that abandonment of due process and free speech 
inevitably produces far more harm than good. 

“Finally, this is a year in which individual liberty has 
suffered a number of conspicuous defeats in the name 
of national security. Robert Oppenheimer had his clear- 
ance withdrawn by the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
Tohn Paton Davies was dismissed by the State Depart- 
ment—for alleged deficiencies in ‘character’ or ‘judgment,’ 
whose documentation (so far as it has been publicly dis- 
closed) leaves many of the most experienced and in- 
telligent and patriotic men in the country profoundly 
skeptical as to whether justice was done. The Department 
of Justice accused Judge Youngdahl of bias in the Lat- 
timore case, and yet did not appeal to the Supreme Court 
when he refused to disqualify himself! Republican cam- 
paigners rang the changes on a hodge-podge of security- 
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risk statistics published by the Civil Service Commission. 
And liberal Democratic Senators, to fend off the charge 
of ‘twenty years of treason,’ took the lead in passing the 
Communist Control Act, the latest legislative violation of 
the vital principle that nobody should be barred from 
legal acts simply because he can be punished if he com- 
mits illegal acts. 

“The second session of the 83rd Congress made . 
deep inroads into civil liberties, but it also served as a 
brake on bills proposed by the Administration which rep- 
resented equally serious or worse threats. For example, 
the new immunity law, withdrawing under certain condi- 
tions the Fifth Amendment privilege of refusing to 
testify against oneself, may well be found unconstitu- 
tional; and even if found constitutional, it ignores the 
long-established need of a free society for protection 
against any coerced confession. But the final version of 
the law is a vast improvement over the original bill, in 
that it gives the courts, rather than Congressional com- 
mittees, the power to grant immunity. And, though Con- 
gress passed a law requiring the registration of Com- 
munist or front organizations’ printing equipment, it 
refused to adopt the Attorney General’s wiretapping pro- 
posal; or his loosely drawn proposals aimed at barring 
subversives from defense facilities, and at dissolving labor 


unions or other organizations found to be Communist- 
infiltrated.” 


Albert Schweitzer Reports 


The following paragraphs are from an “Eight Year Re- 
port on Lambaréné Hospital” by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
to “Friends of the Hospital in all Lands,” written in 
1954, translated from the French, and circulated by the 
age oe Fellowship, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 

“For the first time, since sending in December, 1945, 
a detailed letter to friends of the Hospital telling them 
of our experiences during the war, I take up my pen again. 
More than once I have felt the need and the duty to in- 
form them how things have been shaping for us since 
the war, and I started to do so several times. But I could 
never finish, either because I was interrupted by urgent 
work or because I was too tired. 

“The years since the war have been very hard for me. 
The demands they made were so great that with the best 
will in the world I could only do a part of what had to 
be done. And so I ask my friends to forgive my long 
and incomprehensible silence. . . . 

“The outstanding event of these years since the war 
has been the growth of our Hospital to almost double its 
former size, as a result of our having more than two 
hundred leprosy patients in our care. At first I had some 
misgivings, because of the increase in hospital costs, but 
I thought that I could not deprive those suffering from 
leprosy in our area of the cure which the new treat- 
—_ discovered in America during the war made avail- 
able... . 

“We have planned the buildings [of the new lepro- 
sarium] to last as long as possible, and to provide good 
shelter at the lowest cost. We hope they will also serve 
the Natives as a model for their own villages. The beams 
are of hardwood, to resist termites, and they are set in 
concrete foundation walls about 30 centimetres high. This 
keeps the timber clear of contact with earth and water, 
which would rot it... . 

“The Africans here have many good sides to their 
character. In particular they are cheerful and devoted. 


But as in all primitive and semi-primitive societies they 
are not yet reliable workers. Nobody who has not done 
it himself can imagine how irritating, exhausting, and 
depressing it is to supervise their work on the site... . 

“There was another event I should like to mention 
which marks a stage in the history of our Hospital. On 
April 27, 1954, we performed our first operation on an 
African for appendicitis. Why it is that appendicitis, 
which is so frequent among whites, was practically un- 
known here, cannot be explained. It may be due to 
changes in feeding habits that it has now begun to appear. 
Many Natives, particularly those who live in the larger 
settlements, no longer live almost exclusively on vegetables 
as they used to (bananas, manioc, taro, sweet potatoes 
and fruit), but also on canned milk, canned butter, canned 
meat and fish. 

“About the incidence of carcinoma (cancer), another 
disease widespread in the civilized world, the facts are 
less definite for this area. We cannot say for certain that 
there was no carcinoma here before, because the micro- 
scopic examination of tumors which reveals their charac- 
ter was started here only a few years ago. But from my 
own experience, which goes back to 1913, I can say that 
if there was cancer it was very rare, and has only be- 
come somewhat more frequent since then. But it is not 
nearly so widespread as it is in Europe and America. .. . 

“It grieves me particularly that I have not been able 
to express my thanks to so many kind people. . . . To meet 
understanding and goodness again and again gives me 
the strength and the joy to keep on at the work... .” 


Is Distributism Irrelevant? 

The school of social thought called “distributism,” as- 
sociated with Chesterton and Belloc, is submitted to criti- 
cal treatment by John Stanley, of the Catholic Worker 
movement, in an article in Commonweal, New York, 
January 14, 1955, under the title, “Obituary for Dis- 
tributism.” 

There were “abundant writings” of “courageous men” 
on agrarianism, craftmanship, decentralization, etc. But 
“our people have not gone back to the land; they have 
come off the land... . The machine is depopulating the 
countryside.” Also, “where the assembly line has left off, 
automation (factories without workers) has taken off.” 
“Except for the artist . . . no one will be producing any- 
thing by hand very soon—anything of significance. Oh, 
there will be hobbies.” Even the “Catholic ‘liberals’ ” 
have not accepted the distributists’ ideas. 

The concluding paragraphs read: 

“So, what is to be done now? Now that all this 
‘romantic agrarianism’—as the detractors have liked to call 
it—is pretty much of a dead letter, what is to be done? 
Who has a clue? . . . Faced with automation and the 
H-bomb and the super-highway, who has a solution? . . . 

“Actually, it seems that a purely spiritual solution is 
the only possible one at this time, for we have been 
robbed of matter. We have been robbed of our power to 
handle matter and work it. It seems that it is a time of 
withdrawal into the desert of our individual solution 
within our own spirit. It is a time for thought and study 
and prayer, because it is the time that has been chosen to 
show us once again that it is not on ourselves that we may 
depend for happiness, not even on a shiny, fast-moving 
scheme no matter how hygienic and pneumatic. It is a 
time for involvement and suffering and darkness and 
penance and meeting God.” 
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